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since Drumann's time have materially altered the views of scholars (cf . 
e. g., p. 263, n. 4; 264, n. 1; 266, nn. 2, 3). If it had been his purpose to 
do so, the editor could not have brought out in a more interesting, con- 
crete way, than his notes bring it out, the progress which has been made 
in Roman history in the last few decades. We cannot close this review, 
however, without noticing one defect in his plan of revision which con- 
cerns this volume particularly. Drumann's harsh estimate of Cicero's 
character and statesmanship is not commonly accepted by scholars today. 
That could, of course, be properly revised only by rewriting the text. 

Frank Fbost Abbott 



Q. Asconii Pediani orationum Ciceronis quinque enarratio, 
recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Albertus 
Curtis Clark. Oxonii: e typographic Clarendoniano, 1907. 
Pp. xxxv +104. 3s. 6d 

Cornelii Taciti Annalium ab excessu divi Augusti libri, recogno- 
vit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit C. D. Fisher. Ibid. 
No page numbers. 11.50. 

The transmission of Asconius is through a manuscript found by Poggio 
at St. Gall in 1416, which has since disappeared. The problem of the 
editor is therefore the reconstruction of the text of this lost codex. 
Poggio was accompanied by two friends, Zomini (Sozomenus) and Bar- 
tolomaeo di Montepoliciano. All three made copies of the manuscript, 
and those of the last two (codd. S and M) have come down to us. At 
the time when the last critical edition of Asconius was made, that of 
Kiessling and Scholl in 1875, it was believed that the copy made by 
Poggio was lost, although the MSS of Asconius with the exception of 
S and M were copied from this codex (known as P). As long ago as 1896 
(see Class. Rev. X, p. 301) Mr. Clark expressed the opinion that a manu- 
script at Madrid (cod. Matritensis x. 81) was the oldest of the Poggio 
family, and that it was possibly written by Poggio himself. In 1899 
(Class. Rev. XIII, p. 119) he still hesitated to assert positively that the 
Matritensis was the lost P, although this opinion was held by Krohn and 
others. In his edition, however, he designates it as P=Matritensis x. 81 
a Poggio scriptus. This new edition then not only gives us the text of 
Asconius in a more attractive form than before, but a new rescension of 
the text. Besides his own collation of P, the editor had the use of one 
made by Skutsch. An introduction gives an account of the life of 
Asconius together with a history and an examination of cod. P. The 
apparatus criticus, though not professing to be complete, is much fuller 
than is usual in the volumes of this series. 

No such good fortune has attended the editor of the Annals. He 
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has given a conservative text, following the codd. Medicei in a number of 
places where the other editors have departed from them. He has intro- 
duced but three conjectures of his own, including a change in the 
punctuation of 1. 53. 

John C. Rolfe 



On the Social Standing of Freedmen as Indicated in the Latin 
Writers, preceded by a discussion of the use and meaning of 
the words libertus and libertinus. By John Jackson 
Cbumley. Parti. Johns Hopkins Dissertation, Baltimore : 
privately printed, 1906, Pp. 1-43. 

The purpose of Dr. Crumley's dissertation is stated by him to be " to 
collect the materials on which may be founded a historical survey of the 
social standing of the Roman freedmen." The present part gives the data 
gathered apparently in full from Plautus to Suetonius and excerpted 
from the important later writings, including the law-codes. Inscriptions 
are not taken into account. Although the evidence they might give 
would very likely have agreed in the main with that drawn from literary 
sources, it is to be regretted that they were not employed; — in studies of 
this sort no distinction can be made between literature and inscriptions. 
Certainly if the study of the social standing of freedmen — the subject 
announced in the main title, but only touched on in the first half -page — is 
ever undertaken, it will have to be based primarily on epigraphical sources. 

After brief discussions of the suffixes -to and -ino which add nothing 
to our knowledge, Crumley quotes a large number of passages in which 
libertus and libertinus are used, supplementing his quotations in full by 
lists of passages in which the words appear, and comes to the conclusion 
that libertus always means 'one who has been freed from slavery,' and 
that its use to indicate 'relationship to patron,' given in the lexica, is 
merely an attendant circumstance; libertinus is always an adjective 
denoting 'one who is reckoned in the rank, the class, the category of 
liberti; and that in a single passage of Suetonius which has unduly 
influenced even modern writers, libertini is restricted to ' the free-born 
sons of liberti.' This is an interesting lexigraphical result. The study 
might well have occupied, under its proper title, a dozen pages in a 
journal. But the question arises whether we may not demand of our 
candidates for the doctorate results a little more weighty and significant. 
The writer of the present dissertation has shown great industry in gather- 
ing his material, but mere industry, commendable as it is, cannot be rated 
very high. A few significant contributions whereby our knowledge of 
the social position of the Roman freedman could be made more exact, 
would be worth many pages of confirmatory references. 

Clifford Herschel Moore 
Harvard University 



